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sunced workers for absenteeism he meant both manage- 
nt and labor! But he has not changed his blind-spots, 
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latest speech was a boring, blatant repetition of 
| his other effusions. For the record, he is an old- 
fashioned reactionary who hates unions and 
Deal; he is also a big employer. That is why, inci- 
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business—the labor-baiters high and low. He pretends, 
tacking labor, to speak in the interest of ‘our boys.” 
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employers. The Captain may have been a hero in his 
Pacific adventure, but he shows himself to be something 
than that when he sets up a soapbox in the limelight 
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mbly line were slackers hugging safe berths while the 


men in the services take all the chances. The fact is th 
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from December 1941, to November 15, 1942, 44,500 
were Lilled in th } ! are ae ai 

were Kilied in the foxnoies OF industry as apal t 


{ in the armed forces. 
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119 MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, MOST OF 
n Laborites, voted against the government at the end 

. three-day debate in the House of Commons on the 
veridge plan. This is the largest vote which has been 
ist against the Churchill administration on a major 
, and it would have been larger but for a closing 
peech by Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary and one of 
Labor's two representatives in the War Cabinet. Earlier 
he debate statements by Sir John Anderson and Sir 
Kingsley Wood on behalf of the government had sug- 
gested to many members that the government was luke- 
warm on the subject and anxious to postpone until after 
the war even the preliminary steps toward enlarging so- 
ial security. Anderson accepted some parts of the Beve- 
ridge plan in principle but rejected others and said the 
whole thing would have to wait, while Wood talked om- 
inously about “the rights of the overburdened taxpayer.” 
Morrison sought to remove the bad impression made by 
his ministerial colleagues by assuring the House that ‘‘the 
government has no wish to do a double-cross on this.” 
Of the twenty-three changes proposed by Beveridge, he 
said, the government has accepted sixteen, left open six, 
and rejected one—significantly, the conversion of indus- 
trial insurance into a public service, a proposal bitterly 
opposed by insurance interests. Morrison's speech sug- 
gests that full agreement on the plan has not been 
achieved inside the government and that the decision to 
postpone action was taken in order to prevent war unity 





being shattered on a domestic issue. But as S. K. Ratcliffe 





pointed out in these pages last week, the Beveridge plan 
has seized the imagination of Britain, and it will not be 
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cves close consideration, and 1t is disappointing to find 
army dismissing it by means of a statement by Major 
ral Eaker, air commander in Europe, declaring that 
well-meaning individuals’’ who argue against daylight 
bombing are “more dangerous to the Allied cause than 
oy fifth column.”’ This resort to abuse can only strengthen 
impression that the army would rather lose a battle 
revise a doctrine. 
tler’s Subtlest Pots 
Hitler’s Subtlest Potson 
(‘HE Jews of occupied Europe could do with a little 
less pity and a little more help. We are tired of 
nts from Washington and London deploring the 
murder of the Jews by Hitler and declaring that 
wal conscience of the world is shocked thereby. 
ith is that the moral conscience of the American 
| British governments, always flexible, is not so much 
1 as blunted. For when definite measures are pro- 
| to help the victims of these horrors, the State De- 
nt and the British Foreign Office, though ever so 
turn away. 
dispatch from London to the New York Times 
that Rumania is willing to permit the transfer « f 
Jews who have been driven by the Nazis out of 
homes and into the border territory of Trans- 
The Papal Nuncio is prepared to handle the 
ments, and the Vatican will supply its flag to 
he necessary shipping. If no ships are available 
e refugees could be sent by land to Istanbul and 
rough Turkey to Palestine. Has the State Department 
1 this up at the Vatican? Is the British Foreign 
e willing to let these poor folk join others of their 
in Palestine? ‘The answer, of course, is no, but 
‘ t need not remain the answer if American editors and 
nizations bring pressure on Washington for action. 
Men cannot accustom themselves to stand silent and 
lifferent before injustice and inhumanity anywhere 
it subtly poisoning and coarsening their relations 
one another everywhere; without weakening the 
uses that make for the preservation of freedom an« 
without undermining their will to resist the 
pot and the tyrant. The value to Hitler of butchering 
Jews of occupied Europe lies precisely in the corrod- 
, effect that the repetition of cruelty and familiarity 
th arbitrary and barbarous government have upon the 
moral fiber of the democracies. That we are already be- 
col r calloused is shown by the apathy that greeted 
publication by the American Jewish Congress of the 
nted story of Nazi atrocities against the Jews, 
h the story itself is unparalleled in the long history 
| persecution. It is too late to help the dead, but ther 
still time to help the living. Let us start with the 
| 





/U,000 in Trans-Dniestria. 
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Hit! r ¢ 4, ly chou ] uN rt re +} 7h 
A1LiCr tO a inisn HOWS DOW precarious are tn iM 
went . hich } 1d ser Ilsar saath do, deny 
pinnings which hold up our alliance with Russia. O; 
i c A 
oe thece 2etPRFE Cs se be len ssea ll 1; } 
In tiese Quarters scems fO be aimoast Cqually div! l 
i ! 
} ~~ bene 41,4 >. 1] ° f Lidse 
between a conviction that Russia will stop fighting any 
i 


moment now, leaving the other Allied powers in 


i 
] } n tlee ar nm? Y/ rer I rot 

iurcn and Hitler hii control of W estern BRUIOpe, alla i 
fear that Russia will not stop fighting at all but will 


push on and on until all Europe i oe ae 
pusn on ang On UNI{il all urope 18 ecnpulred in thik 
i re 


shevik tide. Both fears, in their most extreme form, 
{ } ¢ ] } 
‘ if Bi n na 1 rew § iS OF Freailty ] } I 
; , 
Hces i me nou! i} 
c ' f ' * - 
alin 1s ne ran alt { ra lo ne 
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an immpe le never wanted to be « a 
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: rr er 1 f 
world war. | vanted the s ( is frontier 
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of collective action into a reality. The ! 

] § Seyvoty | the y ior Wacte 1 re pr tically 
| of Spain by the major Western powers practically 
dream of a united front against the 
urrender at Munich, and 


four-power conference 


Axis threat. The collective 
exclusion of Russia from the 
emerged from it, drove Litvinov out of office and 
And the explicit knowl- 

‘enment had been trving 

vernment had been trying 
¥ ‘ @ +] 

nterest Hitler in a campaign of expansion to the east 


her than a general European war was not calculated to 


. , , ; ‘ - ° ~ 
t Stalin’s deep-rooted suspicions of the Western 
| 


owers 

Russia will never again willingly permit itself to be 
«keyed into such a position. And today it is strong 
‘nough to choose the policy which will best serve its 
tional interests. That policy might be either one of 
ipmed isolation, buttressed by a group of satellite state 
or one of conquest and revolution. It is up to the other 
Allied powers, Britain and the United States in particu- 


) a 
ir, to decide whether they want a victorious Russia to 


yot erther of those courses. A return to pre-war pow cr 
i 
' P : cs ers ce 
wlitics, built on a system of reactionary states held to- 
14 . 


gether by American food and Allied arms, would con- 


20 


Ti 


7) 
(ary 


CC RAI non I don't know w hat to do. Before I 
came to Washington I had a good, responsible 
be n he results of my work. 


1ob leasure the results ) 


Here 1 do n fee but sit and listen and get hopping 
1d, I'm a liberal, but there aren't many liberals where I 
‘nd for support on a few peo- 


If I say what I think, | lI 


see the next ion. If I compromise on the small 


me from, and I can’t depe 


- in ¢ hi igo or New York. 


nes and wait for the big ones, I'm likely to lose my 
f-respect, and I'll probably lose the next election 
mut I know damn well I'm 
itician, and I don’t have to do this 
Realistic, if not too hopeful, these remarks by one of 
rals to the House of Repres« n- 


tat suggest the dilemma confronting his colleagues, 


‘ 
‘ few newly elected lib 


ugh most of them do not share his sense of futility. 

In the lipeht of Congr 
, it may be cold comfort to learn that there are 
liberals at all in the Sev 


many there are it is as vet impossible to 


sional antics during the past few 


enty-cighth Congress. Exactly how 
say, for many 
Congressmen are still unknown quantities even to their 


fellows. But I recently talked with eight, and there are 


others, perhaps eight more, in addition to the handful 
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BY RICHARD H. ROVERE 











: Z 
firm Russia’s old fear 


policy during the war has done little to dispel. 
trol in post-war Europe is restored to the eleme: 
each country that fear social change above all e! 
seek only to protect the privileges of church and ar, 
and business, then Russia will make trouble 
cause Stalin is an imperialist bent on conquest 
altruist concerned with extending the benefits of 
ctivism to the rest of Europe, but because he 
~— concerned with ending the threat of W 
er politics to his own position and Russia’s securi: 
Peace with Russia can be won and kept by cre 
a Europe in which democratic elements control 
diplomacy of each nation, in which the ordinary p 
yntrol the government, in which collective securi 
means more than pompous resolutions adopted by st 
men with fingers crossed and tongue in cheek. Ha 
Laski's article in this week's issue, though directed | 
marily to British labor, offers the ak promisin 
scription for creating such a Europe. It should be r 
ull those fear-mongers who shiver at the westward 1 
of the Red Army. Unfortunately they are the ones 
likely either to see or to heed it. 





left over from the preceding Congress. Most of t! 
more sanguine than the one I have quoted, point 
that strictly on party lines the balance of forces is { 
even, and that in close fights the weight of the lif 
can make itself felt. At any rate they are ready to | 
Who are these men? How, in a year when the t 
were running the other way, did they manage to 
elected? Except to say that all are liberals of firm 
iction, it is difficult to generalize about them. As 
from Will Rogers, Jr., none of them was well 
outside his own district before the election. All 
solidly behind the President's foreign policy, and 
of them made that their chief campaign issue. But not all 
were elected because of this view, and some won in s 
of it. All are sympathetic to labor and were supported by 


the unions, but four of the eight come from rural areas 
where the labor vote is insignificant, The truth seems to 


be, as so often it is in American politics, that they v 
elected less because of their stand on specific issues than 
because they appeared to the voters to be more h 
and reasonable men than their opponents. 


George E. Outland of California is one of three pro- 


fessors among the new liberals. Coming from a district 
made up of four agricultural counties along the coast, he 
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was bitterly opposed by the Associated Farmers, the pow- 
rful pressure group of California's large landholders. 
He won by 784 votes in a race so close that its outcome 
1s not known until the absentee ballots of soldiers came 
, from the fighting fronts. The job of selling himself to 
was made no easier by the fact that he argued 
nst confiscation of the land and machinery belonging 

lapanese farmers moved inland after Pearl Harbor. 
Before he took up teaching, Outland was a social 
orker who specialized in the problems of boys. After 
graduating from Whittier College in California and tak- 
ing advanced degrees at Yale and Harvard, he worked at 
Hale and Denison scttlement houses in Boston and 
at the Neighborhood House in Los Angeles. In all three 
laces he was in charge of boys’ work. He is the author 
of “Boy Transiency in America,” a standard book on 
e subject, and for a time he succored youthful hoboes 
as the California director of the Federal Transient Serv- 
Later he taught sociology and government at Yale 

d Santa Barbara State College. 

Most of Outland’s attributes are of the sort one always 
xiates with the successful leadership of young men. 
He is decisive in his opinions, aggressive, and physically 
rmidable. But there is about him none of the prim 
igness of a Gene Tunney. His ideas are generous and 
fully conceived. An intense person, he looks upon 
Congress as a place in which to fight. “I’ve been wanting 
to fight fascism ever since Franco started this war, and 
now I've got the chance,” he told me, as if he could 
swing at Hitler from the House floor. He is on the Labor 
Committee, and he wants to put up a fight for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, a particular interest of his, 


and for post-war social legislation. 


Michael J. Mansfield, Democrat, of Missoula, Mon- 
tana, is the successor of Jeannette Rankin, the one paci- 
fist in the Seventy-seventh Congress. He is far from 
being a pacifist himself. He has been in all three serv- 
ices and from his experience has come a desire to 
befriend all service men. At the time of the last war he 
was Only fourteen. But he lied about his age and was 
accepted by the navy. In 1919 he received an honorable 
discharge, but having no other trade, he promptly en- 
listed in the army. After a two-year hitch, he got out of 
the army and joined the marines. He served abroad in 
the Philippines, China, Japan, and Siberia. A good part 
of his time he spent studying the culture and problems 
of the countries where he was stationed. When he left the 
Marine Corps, he found himself with no money and still 
no training for anything but the life of a professional 
lighting man. For several years he worked in the Butte 
copper mines and studied on the side. In 1929, when he 
was twenty-seven, he was admitted to Montana State 
University. He specialized in history and political science. 
When he graduated in 1933, the university hired him as 








- ¢ — >} ] ‘ r . — )} 
an instructor in thi subjects, and he studicd fol! 


ters degree, He taught at Missoula unt 


‘ Achka 

Although he is intensely concerned about the war and 
is a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mansfield 
wants to concentrate his energies on 1 ies closer home 
Strongly pro-labor, he is a charter member of the Amert- 


F¢ 


can federation of Teachers. 


1 , , a ' ct 
all a clean-government man. No other issue, he feels 
could i unt e h; ] + P last . -fromakB 1+ 
COUId aCCOUNl fOr HIS Cicction last yCal rom a Dalit 


district in which there are three Democrats to every R 


publican. He took a strong stand on the war, but so did 
his opponent, and he doubts whether that had anything 
to do with the election. He is a liberal in dome 
fairs, too, but even so he feels that he was elected onl 


because he had a long and clean record in city politics 

Compared with a man like Mansfield, Ellison's 
ground is prosaic. He was born and brought up in Balti- 
more. He studied law at Johns Hopkins and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and has been practicing it in Baltin 
for more than two decades. For the past twenty years he 
has been a member of the City Council, and in all but 


one of his five four-year terms he has | 


en the only Re- 
publican member. He has a reputation in Baltimore as an 
honest politician, and when he decided to run for Con 
gress last year, he got the Republican vote and about 35 
per cent of the Democratic vote. He is the first Repub 
ican in his seat since 1896. The Baltimore Sun} 


} 


lined up the middle class for him, and the unions got out 


! 


the labor vote. In fact, almost no one but his opponent 
came out against him. 

In Congress Ellison is likely to be a quict but effective 
worker. Cautious and scholarly in his approach to a 
problem, he is also a capable politician, as is evidenced 
by the way he has upset Baltimore tradition. 


Walter H. Judd, Republican, of Minneapolis, defeated 
Oscar Youngdahl, a veteran of the House isolationist 
bloc, in the Minnesota primaries last autumn. By profes- 
sion Judd is a surgeon. As a young man during the last 
war he served as a medical officer in the ficld artil! 
Until 1938, except for two years of study and practice at 
the Mayo Clinic, he was a Congregationalist medical mis- 
sionary to China, In that year the Japanese blasted him 
out of house and home and took over the large mission 
hospital of which he was supervisor. No way remained 
for him to help China except to come home and carry on 
the fight in America. 

A Nebraskan by birth, Judd stumped the Middle Wes 


for two years asking for aid to China. Often he made 


_— 


many as three or four addresses a day. But although he 
} »a+ “TI 7 npeas 
ults in that period of appeas 


spoke eloquently, the resi 


ging. Feeling that it was a waste of 


ment were discoura 








his energies, he gave up speaking and settled down in 
4 4 

KA " mrp ropa 

Minneapolis. He had acquire la larg 


ractice by the time bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. Sud- 


and prosper US 


i 


lenly people began to remember his warnings against 
Japan, and the hundreds of talks made two years before 
became tangible assets. The Cowles newspaper interests 
boomed him for Congress, and the unions supported him. 


He beat Youngdah! in the primaries and won by a fairly 


narrow margin over his Democratic opponent, whose 
i 

1,4 le : + 

views on most questions differed « slightly fron 


Judd is a small, frail man of tremendous nervous 


energy. Although he is not too optimistic about what he 


can do in Congress, he has a program neatly prepared 


for himself. “I want to get to the bottom of the State 


Department business,” he told me. “I thought the White 
t , Ss 

Book was the most insipid kind of apology for the most 

insipid kind of policy. I’m eager to see what can be done 


about that, and I want to do all I can for China. Two 
very practical things can be done: to end the poll tax 
and the immigration exclusion act. Both of them rankle 
in the mind of the Orient. We may win the war with- 
out getting rid of them, but we won't be able to prevent 


another one 


When I saw Will Rogers, Jr., he had just finished dic- 
tating a batch of letters to the mothers of boys in the 
army tank-destroyer division. He wanted to assure 
them, he told me, that in 
that branch of the army 
their sons would be well 
fed and cared for. Be- 
fore he came to Congress 
Rogers was attached to the 
tank destroyers for seven 
months, and he is deeply 
devoted to them. That 
nostalgic sentimentality is 
perhaps the only way, 
apart from the strong 
physical resemblance, in 
which Will Rogers, Jr., 1s 
like Will Rogers, Sr. 


Yo ung Ri gers is earnest, 





almost solemn, where his 


Will Rogers, ]r father was spoofing; milli- 
tantly partisan where his 


riend to everybody. He is terribly serious 


f r was af 
about the responsibility he bears as a young man of fight- 
ing age who was whisked from the army into Congress by 


his friends and supporters in the suburbs of Los Angeles 


In the election campaign which put him into office Rogers 
i i 

played almost no part. He was in officers’ can lidate 

school, working for his lieutenant's bars 


Long bef re the W ie h we ver, Rogers Was deeply ifi- 


volved in politics. He had been in Germany with h; 
parents around the time that Hitler came to power. | 
he was a correspondent in Spain for the McNaught § 
dicate, and he was greatly moved by the tragic end 
the republic. As publisher of the Beverly Hiils ¢ 
which he edited with journalistic distinction, he cog 
tributed a great deal toward making the motion-pictur 
colony consciously anti-fascist. He was a logical 
therefore, to run against Leland Ford, one of the 
est of the Dunderheads. Rogers won by 10,000 
and his is perhaps the only clear case in which 
policy was as much an issue in the voters’ minds as | 
candidate's. 

Rogers is a member of the Foreign Affairs Comn 
He makes no bones about his dislike of the State Depart 
ment. ‘I think the whole mess in the State Depart: 
ought to be investigated by Congress,” he said. “] 
like the Peyrouton affair, and I was disgusted by; 
White Book. I want an investigation as soon as | 
sible.” Alone among the new liberals, he was able 
the floor to speak against the Dies committee in th« 
cent debate on appropriations. He is appalled by th 


serk hatred for Roosevelt which he has encountered 


among his Congressional colleagues. In a radio 

nade a few wecks after the session began, he ren 
with astonishment that some of them were not ab 
tacking the President through his wife and throug 
sons fighting on the battlefield. If these Congr 
dared to say to the men of his anti-tank force wh 
have said on the floor of the House, Rogers declared, 
“they would have their faces punched.” 


LaVern R. Dilweg of Green Bay, Wisconsin, als 
elected as a liberal Democrat, but the fact that he » 
an all-American end for Marquette University and th 
Green Bay Packers unquestionably did him no h 
Tall, dark, and handsome, with a glint in his eyes 
steely as Gary Cooper's, he could have won plent) 
votes on any ticket. Fifteen years ago Dilweg was kn 
as one of the outstanding athletes in the country. After 
Marquette he signed up with the Packers, then « 
one of the most powerful of all professional fo 
teams. His prestige in the athletic world was not dim 
ished by his marriage to Eleanor Coleman, the swimming 
champion. 

Dilweg got out of football in 1933 and devoted him- 
self to his legal practice, which he had built up in the 
time he could spare from the Packers, Much of his wor 


was done for farm cooperatives and trade unions. Sin 
1934 he has handled legal assignments for the Home 


Owners’ Loan Corporation and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ninistration. These connections and his association wita 
his partner, G, R. Clifford, a liberal attorney, unques- 
tionably molded his politics, At any rate, it was ¢ lifford 


who persuaded him to oppose Joshua L, Johns, a Repud- 
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can Representative who, together with Hamilton Fish, 
.d toured the country for America First. Dilweg had the 
port of the Progressive Party and the personal aid of 
tor La Follette. 
1en I asked him to what he attributed his victory 
ver Johns, Dilweg told me a good deal about the local 
rm situation and his program for domestic reform. 
[hen he added, just a trifle shamefacedly, “Most peopie 
hero-worshipers, you know. Of course they don't al- 


) 


ways realize it, it’s subconscious and all that.’’ When the 
opposition called him a Communist in the campaign, he 
simply asked the voters if they could imagine an all- 
American end being a Communist. They could not. Ail 

s campaign literature carried the 1942 schedule of the 
Green Bay Packers. Dilweg has the makings of a popu- 
lar political figure. It is a fairly safe bet that he will 


epresent the Eighth Wisconsin District for some time. 


Harold C, Hagen, Farmer-Laborite of Crookston, Min- 


+ 


nesota, is a mew Congressman, but he is hardly new to 
Congress. For the past eight years he has been secretary 
to his predecessor, Richard T. Buckler. Twice in that 
«riod he was president of the Congressional Secretarics 
lub, and in 1937 his colleagues honored him by nam- 
¢ him the most valuable secretary in Congress. For 
time he was parliamentarian of the “Third Congress,” 
nd of mock legislature made up of employees of both 
ouses. In Washington he has been known as a more 
nfluential figure than many an elected Congressman. 

Word of these distinctions got back to northern Min- 

sota, and when Representative Buckler, who was in his 

shties, decided last year to retire and back his secretary 

1 suitable successor, Hagen had an easy time of it. 
ke Buckler in the last session, Hagen is the on'y 
irmer-Laborite in Congress. 

He is a liberal by inheritance as well as by conviction. 

fty years ago his parents came to Crookston from 
Sweden and immediately began to publish a Populist 
weekly, Vesterheimen, which for years was the Bible of 
Scandinavian farmers in the corn belt. Hagen edited the 

per himself after his father’s death, but not for long, 
for by that time the need for a Swedish newspaper had 
passed. After a period as a school teacher he became 
editor of the Polk County Leader. 

The eight years he spent as Buckler’s aide have made 
Hagen an excellent strategist. He knows what it is pos- 
sible to do in Congress and what is impossible. He is 
neither as hopeful nor as despairing as some of the other 
liberals. His enthusiasm for the war far exceeds his 

arty s, and although there is no real labor movement in 


his district, he is strongly pro-labor. 


Howard J. McMurray is among the most interesting of 
the newcomers. He is a short, quick-spoken man in his 
carly forties; a university professor, urbanely academic 


} 
rh 


rather than pedantic. Before he taught political scien 

he University of Wisconsin, he was an executive of sev- 
eral large air lines in the Middle West. A licensed pil 
and an aviation enthusi- 

ast, he was on his way 

into the army air force 
when some of his neigh- 
bors urged him to run 
against Lewis D. Thill, 
one of the worst obstruc- 
tionists in the last Con- 
press. 

The Milwaukee dis- 
trict which Thill repre- 
sented is traditionally 
isolationist and heavily 
populated by people of 
German descent. In re- 
cent elections it has con- 
sistently gone Republi- 
can. No 


have seemed more un- 


set-up could 


Howard McMurray 
promising for a man of McMurray’s views. He had spoken 
for armed intervention as carly as the summer of 1940. 
As a lecturer he had frequently indorsed Clarence Streit’s 
Union Now, and last summer he addressed a conference 
of the Union for Democratic Action at Fond du Lac. In 
seeking the Democratic nomination and in campaigning 
against Thill, he insisted that the war was the principal 
issue, and he did not hesitate to advance his neo-Wilson- 
ian views on the peace. Yet he won by 6,000 out of a 
total of 98,000 votes in a three-cornered race. 
McMurray is an ardent internationalist. He thinks that 
foreign policy is of transcendent importance, and he sits 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. But he is a liberal in 
domestic policy too. A few years ago, when he was work- 
ing for his doctorate at Madison, he wrote a thesis on 
the influence of the university on Wisconsin liberalism. 
At the time he 
ment but is so no longer. I got the impression that he has 


was an admirer of the La Follette move- 


fears for the future of the Progressive Party, some of 
whose leaders, he believes, have dangerously demagogic 


inclinations. 


Even added to the few aging Young Turks who have 
survived recent elections and to whatever other new 
liberals may turn up, these newcomers may be unable to 
initiate policies, but there are other ways in which they 
can be effective. Three of them are members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and two serve on the Labor 
Committee. A veteran of Congressional liberalism re- 
cently told me that in his experience the progressives are 
always at their best when their only possible job is to 
pose issues, not settle them. There will be plenty of issues 
to pose in 1943 and 1944, 
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Washington, February 19 Mr. Roosevelt feels about Baruch as a young married 7 7 ; 
ERNARD M. BARUCH, who has been building up woman does when her mother tries to help her by poe 
his personal influence for months from a suite in ing her the right way to handle a maid or a baby. He ae 
the Carlton, is expected to return to power as a resented Al Smith’s attempt to “help” him when ae 
result of the renewed battle which has broken out be- first succeeded Smith as Governor, and there is reason t Pe 
tween civilian war-production authorities and the armed believe that he has been irked by Baruch’s burning a = 
services. This growing influence has many sources. Ba- desire to show him how really to run a war. Baruch oa 
ruch is shrewd and charming. He likes people. He has vigil in the park across the way may have been a boon to enteaa 
money. Several Southern Senators and Director of Eco- the squirrels, but it was an annoyance to the Presid een 
nomic Stabilization James F. Byrnes are beholden to It was a kind of humble picketing—“Mr. Roosevelt is ‘ 
him for past campaign contributions and also for his unfair to elder statesmen.” - 
good advice and friendship, for Baruch is no ordinary Now it looks as though Baruch’s moment had « ail 
fat cat of politics. The Under Secretaries of War and the Navy are furious on sisi 
Baruch gets along equally well with conservatives and with WPB Chairman Nelson for dismissing Vice-C! a 
New Dealers. He is consulted by Cordell Hull and he man Ferdinand Eberstadt and giving full schedu! 
is consulted by Ben Cohen. He has more understanding powers to Vice-Chairman C, E. Wilson. The army-: 
of social issues than is common in one of his class and crowd are powerful and united, and the President 
wkground, But while he does not pander to the vulgar have to do something to appease them. His usual m 
prejudices which pass for political thinking in some _ of dealing with these intra-Administration squabb! 
ctions of Wall Street, he is safe enough by their to set up a new super-board, and the indication 
standards, as the Baruch rubber report showed. Whether that there will be a new one, with Baruch as top n 
or not the Standard Oil crowd took him into camp, they —_ on production. The army and navy supply chiefs v 
certainly got what they wanted from him. He may not like Baruch in that job because his conception, 
have been as gullible as Conant or as complaisant as _ theirs, is that the civilian agencies should conce 
Compton, his colleagues on the rubber board, but he on materials and leave procurement and scheduli: 
went along. The reward, for Baruch, was the kind of the military and naval supply services. Baruch is 
favorable publicity the press reserves for those who factory to big business because he is a strong believer + £0 
rve its ultimate masters. For Baruch, it was a glorious in leaving a major part of war production to the indust: tees 
return to the spotlight, and his vanity is commensurate committees. But he is also smart enough to make « . nt 
with his ability, which is admittedly great. siderable concessions to labor, perhaps also to work « ef. 
Why do so many people consult Baruch? He has — a compromise under which Wilson would have eno: wknour ¢ 
been around for a long time and knows the ropes. power over scheduling to do his job. for 
lic has sense. He is simpatico. He has a capacity for This current quarrel can easily be over-simplifie 1 and nyt 
smoothing out ruckuses, a valuable talent in a town as —_ over-dramatized. It is only superficially a military-civilian Hake 
full of them as Washington. He knows how to handle struggle. Only 9 per cent of the men in the War Depart =e 
the press. The picture he has built up of himself is — ment’s services of supply are regular army officers; 0. f 
that of a contented old man feeding the squirrels from rest are business men in uniform. It is a clash between edt 
1 bench in the park opposite the White House and occa- two groups of big-business men, one linked with the Uchyd 
sionally running into old friends who stop to chat a military bureaucracy, the other somewhat tenuously allied BECO 
le with him. This is a masterpiece of public relations. with New Dealers and labor. I think it would be unfair a 
When ¢ Patterson's sheet disturbed this idyllic pic- to accuse the military crowd of bad motives. They fear ered 
ith the story of the big dinner party for Hopkins, interference with their supply programs if Wilson un 
saruch hastened to wipe out the nasty story with a ally digs down into the job of scheduling, for to sched- PoE 
1,000,000 contribution to war charities. And judging ule he must rearrange contracts, and in rearranging !} ——t 
from the way he is now treated in the T/mes-Herald, will be passing on whether we need this gun more t! ws 
t have ( - eating out of his hand. that tank. It is easy to understand the desire of ; food , 
It is my impression that Mr. Roosevelt does not like military to keep the supply program in their own hand maa ; 
Ir) dy 






Baruch. They are too much alike; both are chanmers. Unfortunately, when a $260-billion war order is sud 
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denly imposed on an economy which never generated 
more than $80 billion worth of income a year, the whole 
structure must be tightened up if the job is to be done. 
| have a great deal of respect for Wilson and believe 
that he is right in this dispute, but I should like to see 
t peacefully resolved, for the Under Secretaries of War 
ond Navy also command respect and consideration. 
Nelson, a very weak man, fired Eberstadt and dele- 
ted all power to Wilson from fear as much as from 
conviction. He felt that Eberstadt and the army-navy 
| were out to get his job, and he is staking his 
ture on Wilson. Wilson started out to break the bottle- 
‘s in the war-production program. These bottlenecks 
items which go into the final manufacture of 
y different war materials. But to get more aluminum 
xtrusions for aviation, he found that he needed power 
tionalize and schedule aluminum production. This 
popular with the aluminum industry. And to get 
m production of aviation, Wilson found that 
iad to go to the other end of the process and try 
hange army-navy specifications. Obviously escort ves- 


an be built more quickly if you concentrate on one 








HATEVER else the war does to our way of 

life, it now appears to be going to revolutionize 

our eating habits. The increase in dehydrated 

to meet war needs is tremendous. Dehydration 

s nothing more or less than taking another useless 
element out of food before offering it for sale. That 
er. Selling food without water is like selling onions 

ut the tops or chickens without the feathers. TToma- 

for instance, are 95 per cent water. Quick drying 

100 pounds of them to about 5 pounds of 
lakes. Nearly all the 


ped 


vitamins, minerals, calories, 


| a | 
wra} in those Visibie 
4 1 : | 
0. Beans, cabbage, carrots, and other vegetables are 


1 
iced to shreds, 


few pounds of still 


powders, flakes, or chips. 

—_— ea } i 4 . ] oaen : se 
hydration is not altogether new, though it is just 
} 


important enough for most of us to hear 


becoming 
j } . ] samrstarths } aelie 

We have been manufacturing dried milk and 

ered eggs since the First World War. The Egyp- 

] 


sun-dried certain meats thousands of years ago to 
tve them until they were needed. But it took the 
ire Of bottlenecks and blitzkriegs to give the idea 
pread application. In one respect the quick drying 
food serves the same purpose as quick freezing. It 
eps it from spoiling. If you want to preserve a straw- 


berry by the Jatter method you smack it with a blast of 
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type instead of six, but at this end he stepped on the 
toes of a lot of admirals. It seems to me that the size 
of the program and its urgency point to the need for cen- 
tralizing full control of the program in one man’s hands, 
and that man a civilian. For only a civilian can mediate 
between army and navy. 

In my opinion Eberstadt represented too completely 
the Wall Street monopolist point of view to do an all- 
out job, and his dismissal by Nelson was all to the 
good. But labor and liberals cannot stop short at sup- 
porting Nelson and Wilson and working for the Tolan- 
Kilgore-Pepper bill for a streamlined civilian-headed 
war agency. Wilson will find it much easier to break 
bottlenecks, to force through emergency methods and 
the use of emergency facilities in making components, 
if instead of depending on industry committees as he 
now does he also has the help of labor and small- 
business committees. For a fight between big-business 
men is not likely to result in a more democratic war- 
production program, and if we are to meet this year's 


goals we need the fullest help from small business and 


Jabor as well as from big business. 






and Serve 
HOLMAN 


sub-zero temperature that holds its food values in a state 
of suspended animation until ready to serve. It is now 
recognized that water is the thing that makes most per- 
ishable foods perish. So you dry out the water. 

Before the war there was very little dehydration ex- 
cept of milk and eggs. But the army and navy found it 
fitting so well into our war strategy that it has grown 
rapidly. In 1940, 5,000,000 pounds of dried vegetables 
were processed by seven firms—mostly for soup mix 


The goal for the year ending June 30, 1943, is set at 


) « 


100,000,000 pounds, and for the year following at 4¢ 
000,000. The production of dehydrated apples has been 
st pped up toa 19 $2 output of 28,000 tons as « ompare 1 
with 13,000 in 1940. Apri ots rose from 10,600 tons to 
24,700 in the same period; meat from practically nothing 
in 1940 to a projected 60,000,000 pounds in 1943 and 
120,000,000 for the year after that. Even the production 
tops in eggs and milk, which represented nearly all our 
pre-war dehydrating industry, have increased tremen- 
dously, and in the case of eggs have been doubling and 
redoubling so many times they make you dizzy. From a 
measly 10,000,000 pounds in 1939, dried eggs Icaped to 
240,000,000 pounds in 1942, with a prospect of 300,- 
000,000 pounds in 1943; and skim milk from 408,000,- 


000 pounds to 600,000,000 












An industry that is allowed to skyrocket at a time 


nstruction bottlenecks are accumulating like bar- 
} + } - , scefiinece 
a ship must have tremendous war usefulness. 


1 1 . 1 
with, it relieves the strain on our shipping 


+} } . } +1". | 
are worth their weight in priorities. One ship- 


+ 4 ° 8 “> 
} 1s equivalent to ten shiy loads 


of fresh. If « had been shipped in the first year 


! ¢ ¢ } nerich 4} PF 
ot end-lease instead of the perishable proaus ts, the 
i 


ivalent of eighty ships would have been saved for 
1 


other duties. Think what it will mean in terms of the 


1943-44. If these 


vastly increased transport needs of 
foods were handled fresh it would take thirty to forty 
times as much bottleneck metal to haul the useless water 
as to build the dehydrating plants 


Also, if you ship perish tbles fresh 


bound up in them 
needed to | 


you not only have to g 


last it out. 
ive them a lot of cargo space but 
é I 


i 1! . P 
provide for refrigerating machinery as well. Dried foods 


keep almost indefinitely in containers of fiber, paper, 


ellophane, and other materials. This fact has had vital 
} than 90 per cent of the 


| 
mnificance since japan tooK more 
ad ‘ 


ed to do our canning 


ind weight in food supplies gives 
nore mobility and allows a besi 
th food to hold out almost indefin 


an army 





The NATIO’ ] 


One reason surrounded German garrisons in key Russian 
strongholds like Rzhev, Millerovo, and Stalingrad \ 

so difficult to overcome was that food in dehydra: 
form was flown in to them by plane. 

A paratrooper or commando can carry in his kit a thr 
wecks’ supply of food in the form of powders, fi 
and briquettes. He has only to add hot water, and din: 
is ready. The extent to which our armed forces are n 
ing use of these different advantages is a military s 

the tremendous increase in dehydrated foods is pr 
lly all devoted to war needs. 

Even as a nation’s armed might travels on its ston 

peace-time existence cannot be kept peaceable 

n't enough food. That applies not only to our c 

to the peoples of Europe, whom we shall ha 

ced until they can readjust themselves to a n 

business economy. Our merchant ships can deliver 

foods ten times as fast as they were able to take fi 

Europe at the close of World War I. To the most cr 

areas, such as Greece, converted Flying Fortresses 
each deliver ten tons of dried food with amazing s 

Dehydration means a saving not only in storage 
but in consumer costs. Freighter costs, of course, v 
cut tremendously. Moreover, these dried foods 


Po 


ACH, DuMMKOPF, DON'D You KNOW A 
STRAIGHT LINE (SS DER SHORTEST 
DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO PoinTs —— 
SAY US UND SMOLENSK. 
Eee 


“STRAIGHTENING THE LINE“ 

















tomato fakes in carabpdoard f res 





min deterioration ts 





or fruits to be found on grocery counters. 





Perishable 


ient method of storing crop surpluses. 


) are — , : _ > ley 7 
s will not have to perish or be expensively refrig- 
' i 4 <q 





} 
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tne mMHN1¢ced swIngan 
i! . ‘ at rs BJU 





of bountiful crop years 






1! be dried and held in an ever-normal larder for 


f pro- 






and thus the peaks and valleys « 





tion will be smoothed out. 





Ri Be Bo ee we. deeondite 
Wenyaration is aone in aqdilferent ways, acper iing 


5 ~¢ <q hel } mnrnmanrnir . , > 
the food processed and the company doing the 





y 


essing. One manufacturer dries tomatoes by reducin 





m to a paste and spraying them on a steam-hcated 





frum. The paste covers the drum ina thin layer 3/1000 of 





1 inch thick, and when dried out ts scraped off in a thin 


7"? , a" ° , , 
ect like red tissue paper. This is broken, ground and 






I 
kaged for market. In gencral, dehydration utilizes 






} +; ‘ shore , sylatinn - . ow 
i temperatures, rOrcead circulation Ol ali, and SOmMme€- 
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s controlled humidity. 





ra ' Iw al le; 7 P > mre : _ 
sractically all dried foods are now used for 





nce 





my, navy, and Jend-lease, no one can predict with cer- 





just how our peace-time consumer market will 





pond to this method of processing. Dried-out food 
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hreds are not going 





to have the show-window attrac- 






tion of fresh garden and orchard products. An un- 


< 





processed juicy red apple will still have its juicy red 





appeal. But even if the dried-food boom is deflated by 





t-war conditions, there will not have to be any serious 





scrapping of plants. Practically all present dehydration 





handled by established food industries which have 
erely added quick-drying equipment to their existing 


oO 






processing facilities. Deflation, however, is improbable. 





The dehydrating industry offers too many advantages to 
the consumer to be easily killed off. 
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WANT iD € Bx uid r Color ( Dai } ( , ; 
“School Bx le on, May 3. ¥ F. I yw, ¢ A 
purchase 500-word essays. Subject: The protection of out 
children from bastard Americans through the ousting of al 


ideologists and their dupes from the supervision of American 


education.”’ Mr. Luhnow is not the editor of the Camera. 


NORWEGIAN UNDERGROUND sources report that th 
annual apprentice festival of the Oslo Handicraft Society, 
which used to attract about 400 people, attracted only one 
this year. He was the son of the Nazi official in charge 

FROM ENGLAND comes word that the Ipswich T: 


incil and »} 
OUNCHI and ne 


] 
or Party has gone on record as “of the o} 
ion that the growing “Vansittart’ mentality, as expr 
some recent speeches by British national leade: 

deplored because its effect is to strengthen the Nazi grip 


upon the German workers and so lenethen the war.” 


QUID PRO QUO: 


committee Hamilton Fish read to the House a telegram from 


William Green, pre ident of the American Federation of 


During the recent debate on the Dies 


; 
Labor, urging the committce’s continuation 


ne KI 
jvil i 1 | i olf Dy dcenou ne ne Ho DS [ if KCLCC 
’ a 
ng bill aS a_ gratuito aitront o organized | Or, Whicn 
1 } ] 
ne €d ¢ I d Ct ] no pu j to the extent 
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{We invite our veaders to submit material for In the Wind 

-either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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London, January future. Even propaganda to the enemy countr 
HE last months have given us all, at long last, the — Socialists is confused and uncertain. 
right to hope. The superb courage of the Russians, I admit at once that a heavy responsibility for 
the turn of the tide in North Africa, the unbreak- position rests upon the British Socialist movement. | 
able endurance of the enslaved peoples, the growing failed to mobilize, still less to unify, the resour 
strength of the United Nations, all these are an assurance could have commanded; and some, at any rate, of 
that the peak of Nazi power has been passed. No doubt leaders have been so moved by the passions which \ 
there will still be setbacks and disappointments. No lets loose that they have been anxious to stigmatize as 
doubt, also, the road before us will prove hard and grim —_ enemies those whom they should have recognized as « 
and long. But all rational calculation entitles us to be- friends. Not less important has been the failure, so ! 
lieve that decisive victory lies at the end of the road. of British socialism to build any effective relation 
I suggest that it is time for the working-class move- the progressive forces in America, in China, and 
nt of the world to prepare itself to use the victory. India, and to insist that if, when the war ends, there is | 
uw the triumph will have been the work of the common be a continuance of that fratricidal strife which did 
is his effort that has made possible the organiza- much to wreck the labor movements of Italy and ¢ 
ce and the preparation of the weapons. many, and to blunt their strength elsewhere, the r 


«», has been the faith which, even in the darkest of the war for freedom may well be the achieve: 


our, has never wavered. When all the credit is given to only of a more bitter slavery. 
» four great leaders of the United Nations, the founda- I suggest to my comrades of the international S 
n of their achievement has been their ability to evoke ist movement that it is time we began seriously to u 
wn ordinary men and women a quality of determina- stand one another. We have to bring into b 
yn that has not been surpassed in history. organization which can prepare for that use of t! 
The hour of victory may well prove the hour of danger tory which is possible only with serious prepa: 
nless the workers are ready to act. At present, they are We are relying upon chance improvisations, w! 
gravely divided. Ideological differences still keep Social- brought disaster after 1918, and will bring dis 
ist and Communist apart. National differences are still again unless we have an agreed policy for which, 
ywed to transcend the common interests they all share. now on, we ask in all ways open to us the suppo 
The Third International remains a pale wraith of the the workers everywhere as the day of liberation begit 
Sovict Foreign Office. The Second International has dawn. 
become a complex debating society in which bewildered What are the objectives for which we must 
phantoms search in the angry emotions of the past for agreement? The list which follows I put forward 
the means to prevent the unity of the future. The emi- _—_ discussion merely; it does not claim to represent m 
gration has reached that ultimate phase of tragic futility than the matters which seem important to me. Oth 
here some of its members spend more energy on hating might make a different list, or set them in a differe 
inother than on building the basis of a common perspective than I do. I present my list because of ! 
y. That fraternity which ts essential if the workers —_ conviction that the time has come for an effort by Soci 
to win the fruits of victory is hardly visible. There __ ists to agree on a policy for attaining these objectiv 
10 common doctrine. There is no common policy. and I am convinced that those who seek to hinder t! 
is lacking even the effort in a serious way to effort are guilty of an irresponsibility before our prob 
late either—and there is no serious means either of lems which history will regard as a betrayal of | 
issing the pr lems we have to solve or of formu- workers. 
he attitude we ought to take to each of the massive The objectives upon which agreement seems t 
y wn ire confronted. There are eminent urgent are as follows: 
ts from foreign lands among us in Britain, some 1. An approach to the Soviet Union with the 
of whom occupy posts in the provisional governments of pose of ending the schism between the internat: 
their countries. But t y do not speak to the peoples of before hostilities cease. 


the world with that single voice which is so vital to the 2. An undertaking to do all we can (a) to saic 
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1 the security of the Sovict Union in the period ol trained, t{0 embark upon i sC al neasures of relief and 
f nstruction, anc (D) VU PTULIOLE IFichd) relations De- renadiiitation as M aS NOSTHITICS Cease, H DOCIIY TUli 
- s 
+] R tar bing la« na ] 1 » ¢ ynderct Fo Siar ths lef = Hitler —— 7 . , 
f Mm asic Aussian Working ciaSS and the Workers Oj} unacrstood that after the aeicat ol litier and fits asx 
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tes this relief shall not be withheld from the peopic 











r niriee 12 
( r cOUDLTICS, did } 
A resoive to revent, SO far as W can, any att mpt OF the enemy countri¢ 
victorious 20 ronment te hinder workino-class 14 A resolve to s to bring h to t wor rs of 
victorious governments to ninager worKking-cias » - Cc ive CK tO Dil I} } tO WOTAC i 
é é 
smiles bace $1 ] saa Ce ] +! I Tn: j ; +} lana } . } _ i. ) 
revoluuions, especiaily by the denial of relief to Socialist the United States the danger, both to themselves and to 
' | 1 a ah — } a = © . 
ronments which take power. Workers all OV the worla, of a return by their pgovert 
A ca! > » trevent 44 XY mn é¢i TC mh. , t ¢, icplat ) ' Hh, she witahl, cite t lriwino 
A resoive to prevent, SO Taf aS We Can, the assunif ment to 1s0i20o0nism, with Us inevitable resuit Of Criving 
1 } i} . same ‘ r l int } . ny nterect Amer mt 2 { . 
r power in the libs rated counLcrIesS by vesied inter- the business interests Ol At Ci 1 Into a poll Y OF @CCcoO 
I d d 
} ‘ } +] T saeun a . . ' aoe +> ri4l aa 
hich have cooperated with Nazism or its associates, nomic IMperiaitsN. 





} } , hofar l, 
en favorable to its growtm in the period before the 


t} } ‘ tacl ; } , +4 mite 
These are the central tasks to which a renovated inter- 






y : i 
n of Norway and the Low Countries. national in London could, as I think, usefully devote 


adh 





1 He le ee is oe Pen 5 aug \y/ 
A resolve to prevent, so far as we can. the resump- itself. They are not tasks b« ng undertaken today. W<¢ 







Ff imn li + vroioitatior + +} lace > the wu . adm re the oreal Ri ssian resistan ‘we oO oht to n ike 
I im} Crialist © pit Hation at the ciose OF the war; Qawuic ti Prear ] al ance: Upiit lial 
1 resolve to assist India to the attainment of full our admiration the road to unity. We watch with horror 






vernment, 






While insisting on the disarmament of Germany refugees to Hitle: torturers; we do not organize pro 
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10n upon ther 
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resOive tO dO ail in Our power, 4S Org: ZC 





movements, to secure racial and religious equal- are an invitation to the aggressor in that class struggle 
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states in matters of Common concern. 


A resolve to do all in our pov er that the various 






of propaganda make possible to stir up revolution > ° ] 7 7 ° 
. P iA 4A 
1¢ enemy siates, and a refusal to support govern- Behina Lhe VALCHMN y 111€ 


7 , ‘ | | 4 a 
s which seek to come to terms with Quisiings, actual 
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BY ARGUS 





otential, in them. 





, ’ ft . “? t XT . | | 1 
A resolve to do all in our power to liberate the MONG the casualties of the recent battles in Russia 







1 Cc ? c 1. 2 - } } ‘ » er ~ so ° 
h people from the Franco regime. and a refusal to is a thesis that has been lor many months a favorite 
1 T : +] \ } F . ’ , 
port any government of the United Nations in its with iNazi propaganda a thesis summed up in the slo 





to “appease’’ Franco. gan “Time is working for us.” It was introduced about 







the middle of 1942. and was occasioned by an unhay 















ional governments now in London when Hitler is lose the war.” Some time last summer Germans ri 
1. this, and began to whisper that things were going that 
A resolve to do all tn our power to give education Way again, that in this war as in the last, in spite of all 
| status in the post-war world in the knowledge the battles that had been won, “time” was on the side of 
t planned democracy is only possible as citizens are the enemy. The expression arose We are killing our- 
itely trained to political and economic understand- selves with victorics.”” To combat this, Goebbels launched 
nd an insistence that this status for education is one of his longest and most persistent campaigns. 
vailable in that expanding economy which a capt- In contrast to his usual efforts, which almost without 
society can no longer evoke. exception are addressed to the emotions, this one was 






13. A resolve to detrand now that the necessary given a rationalist basis. Through seemingly dispassion- 
4 < t I 
be created, and the necessary personnel ate arguments he sought to prove that the situation 
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the opposite of what it had been in 1917 and 


} 


, 
really pecom(- 


While Germany in those 
weaker and weaker as the » blockade, now 
almost aut stronger and 


“ as a result of its conquests. The more land Ger- 
oO cupied the more additional sources of raw mate- 
nd food it won. And the better it organized these 
farther it surpassed its antago- 
nace to serve him, ts 
To demonstrate this, special em- 

] ) ‘ ' cy day ' 
was placed on the space conquered in Russia, 

’ 


and the Balkans were passed over as relatively 


4 


inimportant, But the Ukraine! And above all—way 


all else—the incomparable black-earth region of 
Donetz and the Don! That alone, under superior Ger- 
man administration, could feed half the continent. 
(The Donetz-Don-Caucasus region, and to a lesser de- 


erce the Ukraine, was the chief element in the thesis 


if 


lime is working for us.”’ Hitler filled great sections of 


his speech of September 30 the one in which he ; 
{, 


nounced that Stalingrad would surely be 


variations on the theme that possession 


tible regions made a German victory 


On October 4 Giring presented the same region asa 
ranty that food diffiaulties had been overcome for all 
ime—“1941-42 was the last bad winter.” He prophesied 
rmous returns from the harvest of 1943. Even that 


t pressing of all German deficits, the fat deficit, he 
id would finally be made up. “For miles along the Don 
id the Kuban, as far as the eye can see, are fields and 
lds of sunflowers, and as you know sunflower-seed oil 
better than rape-seed oil.’’ With every year that fol- 


1 as the disorganization of war was overcome and 


\< 
ay 


lding” made rapid progress under the German 


pula 


government had set its hopes on these regi 
irse the grandiose work of “German restoration” was 
remained imaginary. But at least part of the acres 
M sowed in the fall or prepared for the spring sow- 
The Berlin mathematicians expected not only. that 


iurmy would live on the products of these provinces 


ing 
th 
but that considerable quantities of food could be trans- 
1 to Germany. Thus the defeats in Russia, aside 


| 
from their military significance, have wrecked all Ger- 
man plans for fe ding the people in 1943-4 1. And this 
the second time such a thing had happened. One 


45 *) 


not inconsiderable source of grain, vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, and meat was lost with Algiers and Morocco. Much 
iter supplies were expe ted from Russia, and their 

will have a most distressing effect on a balance that 
was already precarious. It can be foreseen with absolute 
certainty that in a few weeks, or at most months, the de- 
feats between the Volga and the Dnieper will lead to a 


sensible reduction of the German food ration. 


AL WAR 


The NA‘ 


The slogan “Time is working for us” is no 
casualty. For weeks it has not been heard on 
lips or appeared anywhere in type. It has evaporat 
nothing, leaving not a trace; and that is logical. 7 
tonishing gospe! that this time Germany was be 
not constantly weaker but constantly stronger was | 


' 


exclusively on the possession of just these fabu 

danger of being lost, the foundations of the thesis 
been shattered. Goodby to “Time is working for 
But what substitute is offered to Germans? By 
argument will they be convinced that in six mont! 
prospect is bound to be better than it is today 

twelve months still better? No plausible Ersatz arg 
has yet occurred to Goebbels’s propaganda ma 
Never has it been so plainly at its wits’ end to find 
halfway substantial fare with which to nourish h 


A People’s Poland 


A’ INTERESTING document has reached Ameri 
cently: a program for a democratic Polish govern 
Entitled Underground Poland Speaks, it is the work of 1 
anonymous people in Poland, representing the undergr 
groups of peasants, workers, and democratic intellige: 

he document comes to us through the Polish labor Gr 
in New York. 

The program deals with the tasks facing the first 
ment of an independent Poland, outlining in the fo 
terms the necessary immediate reforms: 

(a) Agrarian reform. The preat landed estates 
expropriated and turned into land reserves for pat 
These expropriated estates will be placed under the 
vision of communal and district committees for land r 

(b) Expropriation and transfer to the state, local go 
ments, Or cooperative organizations, of industrial enterp: 
which are suitable for socialization, and their utilization | 
social purposes. 

(c) Reform of the fiscal system in the direction of a j 
distribution of the fiscal burden among all social grou; 

(d) Annulment of all the decrees of the occupant |< 
many } relating to the property and welfare of Polish ci 
All such property to be placed under the contro! of spe 
agencies established for its supervision and protection 

(¢) Proclamation of the criminal responsibility of al! 
zens who betrayed Poland and served the interests of the 
occupant. 

(f) Establishment of special courts to try the official 
civil and military, of the pre-war regime who were respor 
ble for the abuses perpetrated under that regime. 

(zg) The People’s Government will establish a new el 
toral system for Parliament, based on democratic suffrage 

After formulating this basic policy, the program defines 
the essential conditions upon which the future Polish sta 
must be based, among which the most important are: pol 
cal democracy and parliamentary government, with effective 


rc 


safeguards; equality of rights without distinction of race of 
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unions, cooperatives, 
and political ties with all the coun 


with Czecho- 


strong economi 


17 


of Central Eastern Europe, especially 


C a; a broad system of social insurance; an agrarian sys- 

ae — holdines functioning within tt 
t sed On smali peasant holdings functioning within the 
wider framework of the cooperatives. 


File and Remember 


Moscow Speaks 


HE Hitlerites have now joined the disinterested de- 


fenders of Europe. Goebbels’s speech and Hitler’s mes- 


on January 30 showed that the Hitlerites have again 
rected the Bolshevik danger to split the bloc of freedom- 


y nations. Dragging out the obsolete and morally stilted 


watchword of the so-called Bolshevik danger is a sure indi- 


n of how Germany's ruling circles fear the imminent and 
ble sterile defeat. The Hitlerites cannot but see tha 
coalition of freedom-loving peoples 


< 


- , 
nce OF a mighty 


1 by the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United States 
“ge 
lany to deieat. 


Hitlerite Gern 
Last summer and autumn the entire Hitlerite propaganda 
ne insistently tried to cause dissensions in the coalition 


United Nations by stating that the second front would 
) : 

1 | | 

r be opened, as the British 


I 
the Soviet Union bear the whole brunt of the war. The 


and Americans wanted to 


rites had evidently reckoned that their temporary suc- 
; on the Soviet-German front could shake the fighting 
ance between the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United 
es. These calculations suffered a complete crash. So now 
Hitlerites are resorting to a new swindle, in undertak- 
the mission of defending Europe from bolshevism.— 


» 


Moscow short-wave broadcast. 


TVA for the Danube 


seems possible that Stalin, who will never make peace 


th Hitlerite Germany, might be satisfied, if he doubts 


Allied good-will, to drive the Germans from Russia and 
hen leave the final defeat of the Germans to us. Again, it 

almost certain that, as the Soviet armies advance, the re- 
sistance movement in Central and Southeastern Europe will 


in the Soviet Union the one hopeful and unifying force. 
these peoples are tired of being the cat’s-paws of rival 


> 


great powers; their need is for peasant liberation. On such 
tion there is every reason to strive for real agreement 


a 
i 
with the U. S. S. R. The Foreign Office may easily mishandle 
s situation ; its tradition is not to plan anything ahead and 
to rely on the universal power of British money and the 


British fleet to improvise when the time comes. This is a 
ost dangerous outlook today when British power is still 

but its sphere of influence far more limited. The most 
foolish policy would be to attempt to interfere in areas where 
Our strength does not enable us to do so with success. In 


that way we should lose the possibility of friendship with 


POLITICAL WAR 


ment of f ynal services on the Continent in the of 
zation, as Mr. Wallace urges, of joint air services for Europe 
} j 1} 1 } ’ P r muy a4 f , 
and the worid, in the deveiopmer! of a ILVA Tor ne 
Danube Valley, now widely canvassed in a hundred exciting 
and constructive enterprises. Here we may have a real hope 


of collaboration with the Soviet Union, and a chance of a 


° . | 
Europe which is not a breeding ground for another war.— 
I j 


, } 


1 ’ > , ’ i, , - nn y 
The New Statesnian and Nation (London). 


A Partnership for the Future 


There can be no doubt that one of the great magnetic 
forces in the future of Europe will be the Federation of 


Socialist States under the Soviet banner. There is nothing in 


this possibility that makes a free and prosperous Britain an 
impossibility pre led we, too, read the ns of the times 
If we are going to set up an alternative attraction of our 
own, made up of the Tories, the Girauds and Francos and 
Horthys, we shall antagonize all popular for in France 


fil 4} 


Italy, Germany, and the Balkans. They will, naturally, 


hel; against our plans to foist the | nkrupt statesmen once 


1 1) . } i ‘ 
more upon their shoulder They would naturally gravitate 


around Russia and against Britain. 

This we must avoid in the common interest of Britain, 
This we can avoid only by our frank 
declaration for the democratic and planned development of 
post-war Europe. We can do this only in partnership with 


the Soviet Union and the United States, and we can do it 


Russia, and Europe 


only if this policy is conducted by men who believe in it.— 
The Tribune (London). 


His Majesty's Government 

There are some in this country, not very many, I believe, 
who think that the existence of a Communist regime in Rus- 
sia makes cooperation between our two countries in the long 
run impossible. I do not agree with them any more than I 
agree with those who think it is necessary to hold the Com- 
munist faith in order to cooperate with the Soviet Union in 
the field of international! politics. It has not been my experi- 
ence. In this connection Mr. Stalin himself recently made 
some observations which I should like to quote to the House. 
He said: 

“It would be ridiculous to deny the existence of differences 
in the ideology and structures of the states which form the 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. But does this circumstance 
exclude the possibility of coordinated action by this coalition 
against the common enemy who threatens them with enslave- 


ment ? Definitely it does not.” 


/ 


That also is the view of His Majesty's Government. When 


does in that speech, 


Mr. Stalin contemplates, as he clearly 
the extension of this three-power cooperation into the period 
of peace, I would say bluntly that in the maintenance of that 
cooperation lies the best chance of building a new and better 
international society after the war.—ANTHONY EDEN before 


the House of Commons. 
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as literally in- 
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1 So 1ety under a 


individual and society, 

given expression to the 
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ke, continuing the “false individual- 
’ Protestantism."’ From Rousseau and 
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General Will takes the place 


source of all moral authority. The 


of God as 


iware that weak as are the arguments for 


of God, they are than the arguments 

Or a General Will 
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of all teaching 


th the teaching is 
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bid 


Meiklejohn insists, in his own 
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1s he express the 
group by wh, 
of the group is vested in the state, 
determine the goal, methods, and 
this seem to imperil individual 
told, because human freedom “js 
To the clarification of this 
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All 
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whi h 
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nits to them and take them 
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e for our own good. No one 


If it constrains us or punishes 
“a state is its members, 


Alexander Metkilejohn, 





iling themselves, obeying themselves, in accordance y 
general mind, a general will, which is their mind, their \ 
irritating situations may crop up in which th 
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Certain 


pears to be a conflict between ourselves and the state pows 


but this is an illusion produced by consciousness of i 
which vanishes when we grasp the underlying and 
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scious reason and harmony of the state. “The stat 


whole body of the people, consciously or ur 
taking directions over its own activities and those 


members.” Conflict with the state is a form of 
and is resolved when we understand that ‘the s 


tote 


best of us, trying to control and elevate the wor 
With a post-nes 


john attributes these notions not to Hegel but 


ience that is truly uncanny Mr. M: 
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tO it 
and the Founding Fathers. The difficulty in this th 


“unconscious direction” is to explain how there « 
have been an American Revolution at all. Either Mr. M 
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john must believe that there was no English state 


or that the Revolution was an interest 
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1ess. He cannot believe the latter. But 1! 


illusion of 
sc1IoUSI 
that there was no English state at the time of the A: 
Revolution, then it is hard to see how he can be! 
there ever was such a thing as a state as he defines 
how there could be. With all due respect, one cannot 
what Mr. Meiklejohn is talking about or how he » 
about finding out whether what he is saying is true 
Less mystifying but no more satisfactory is Mr. 
john’s discussion of the justification of democracy. \ 
great fanfare he approaches the question: Why is democt 
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better than totalitarianism? He dismisses with scorn 
tempts to answer it in terms of empirical fruits and co: 
quences as they relate to concrete human interests 
although I have searched the pages of his book diligent! 
I have found no “proof” that will stand up for a minute 
The nearest he comes to offering one is to be found in ¢! 
alleged implications of two key statements: ‘The basi 
of our culture is that men are brothers”; “All those activi! 
which we sum up under the term ‘intelligence’ are expr 
sions of that kinship.” 

Take the first statement. Grant that it is the basi 

f our culture. Grant that the belief is true, that in fact 
are broth theologically or biologically. What foli 
from it? How should brothers live together—like Cain : 
Abel, Jacob and Esau, or like David and Jonathan, who 
not brothers? The validity of the democratic over the to 
tarian way of life cannot be derived from kinship. Kinshi 
in fact, is not even necessary. With this Mr. Meiklejohn 


rather inconsistently—agrees. For on the very next page 
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tells us that life cannot be lived rightly “unless men a 
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EFFERSON HIMSELF is a book for these times. 
The basic principles of American democracy, now urider attack, 
take form from the life and work of a great American who can 
tell his own story. Pa Mr. Mayo is skillful in creating a 
spirited and readable account out of the vital and abundant 


material at his command. It is a job well done.”—New York 
$3.75 
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he disagrees, is that “the state can be strong and 
only if it becomes a dictatorship, only if one man 
ruthlessly over the many.”” The trouble is that if one un 
t lly accepts the first statement, one must on o 
swallow the consequence of the second, for the latter | 
es in fact true. If Mr. Meiklejohn insists that a 
be strong and powerful, then whenever it is in fa 


this can be achieved only by ruthless dictatorshi; 
mitted to it. One could argue, on the theory of the ¢ 
UvVr-t? 


Will, that in such a case the dictatorship is a dict 
| the people, including its victims, and therefore ; 


y in a higher sense. But that would be a rhet 


{r. Meiklejohn sums up his rejoinder to the 


he is unduly exalting the state over the freedom a 
of the individual in a single assertion. On its trutl 


us, he is content 


to let his whole position stand or f 
“All the activities which give man dignity are dos 
state.’”’ This is as false as anything can be, and its 
is mot mitigated by the converse proposition » 
Meiklejohn throws in as a sop to liberalism. Ther 
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groups independently of their pressure: 
name another ? 
The most charitable interpretation of Mr. M 
that he has written a defense, not of de! 
but of a benevolent dictatorship by those who kno 
we ought to want better than we know ourselves. | 
of the troubles with a benevolent dictatorship, even 
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TWO YEARS OF 
DECEPTION 


VICHY 


By Léon Marchal 


ler- 


“An honest, intelligent document. It helps us to ur 
tand why so many people accepted, at first, the Marshal and 
his nondescript ‘French State’ and why our diplomats find 
ard, even now, to purge their minds from the Vichy de- 
jon. . . . The facts as recorded in this book, speak for 
mselves.”—ALBERT GUERARD in The Nation. $2.50 


A LATIN AMERICAN 
SPEAKS 


By Luis Quintanilla 


onze to Americans all! He has blazed a trail, 


glish to tell us some things Latin Ameri- 
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“What a chall 
for he writes in Ens 
ns think about the United States. ... The glory of his book 
his faith in Hemisphere Democracy. ... The deep feeling 
brilliant style, touched with humor, gay with epigrams, 
me.... We shall profit from his speaking.” 

LEON WHIPPLE in Survey Graphic. $2.50 


POSTMORTEM ON 
MALAYA 


By Virginia Thompson 





make this a milest 


Miss Thompson, an authority on the peoples of Southeast 
1, has produced, in the calmest tones, a scathing, almost 
efutable indictment of Great Britain’s rule in Malaya... 
ere is no want of officials who can explain why Singapore 
|. This book can stand as the answer until the British give 
a better answer.”—CrEcIL BROWN in Chicago Daily News. 


$3.00 


ITALY FROM WITHIN 


By Richard G. Massock 


“A comprehensive thoughtful and vivid account of the fascist 
regime in Italy. He gives a graphic portrayal of the 
teadily increasing disappointment, disillusionment, hardship 
and misery of the Italian people.’—HAROLD DENNY in N. Y. 
Times Book Review. $3.00 


THE FARMER CITIZEN 
AT WAR 


By Howard R. Tolley 


The Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture here gives a sound, detaile 
analys 
them—manpower, 

's, production goals, pressure groups. 


fertilizers, machinery, price ceil 
This book places 


wages, 


griculture against its proper background of democracy. 
foreword by Vice-President Henry A. Wallace. $2.50 


i 
is of the problems which face the farmer today, among } 
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W. B. YEATS 


1865-1939 


By Joseph Hone 





“Trish revolutionary, prophet of a liter- 
ary revolution, dram: and stage- 
director, mystic and occultist, statesman, 
anti-democratic seer—and in all his 
manifestations and in every decade of his 


ely the poet—William But- 
ler Yeats was a gre and controversial 
figure. Joseph Hone’s authorized biogra- 
phy is a mine of rich materia] about the 
man.”—LEWIS GANNETT in N. Y. Herald 
Tri une, 

“A valuable record of a man who 
extraordinary in every facet of his char- 
i well as being a great poet... 
The story told here is in many ways 
f ning.’—Mary M. CoLum in N. ¥Y. 
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Mozart, it i ill the latest re- 
searches in mu yry. Many musical ex- 
mples. In i y Romain Rolland 
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A thorough and detailed account of the 
methods of taxation used in Great Brit- 
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taxes are dealt with and the possibilities 
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ence as to future taxation in the United 
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s, theologians. The Stalinist criticism. A Soviet writer went to Magn 


e to so formidable an to write a novel. (It's done that way in Russia.) H 


ir by year, is surely a few chapters which he read aloud to the workers 


1 one may smile at the Magnitogorsk automobile plant he was celebrating 
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arguments over the course of his narrative he referred to the fact that the ! 
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his nove ten and have it passed 
nto print, a year and a half will have passed. And 
+ time, Comrade, that road will be a good road. So 
say it’s a good road? 
| this story very touching It reveals the contradictions 
sm so vividly—and for all my hatred of Stalin, I 
of socialism more ingratiating, more 
lictior ofr capit 1 Contro 1 
Magnitogorsk, I think even I might 
all it a good road 
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Geopolitical 


— but are you sure you know 
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“All three books show that we will adjust’ in vain unless 
we dig beneath the crust to that rotten core of 
Junkerism which inspires the dreamworld of General 
Haushofer.” — ROBERT BENDINER, Chicago Sun. 


GERMAN STRATEGY 
OF WORLD CONQUEST 


By DERWENT WHITTLESEY 


M@tTRIPS the mask from geopolitics not a Nazi 
invention but a dream of expansion and conquest 
which reaches far back into German history. Whittlesey, 
one of our foremost geographers, does an excellent job 
of debunking.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“Arrays a wealth of factual information, gathered 
from German sources, into a coherent statement of Geo- 
’ xt 
politik, its genesis and teachings ... an admirably com- 
pact summary.” — Saturday Review of Literature. 
293 pages, maps, bibliography, $2.50 
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GENERAL HAUSHOFER 
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“ AN arresting study of the ambitions and theories of 

General Karl Haushofer, the guiding genius of 
Geopolitik ... especially valuable for the extensive ex- 
cerpts from the writings of geopoliticians not hitherto 
available in English.” — Chicago Sun. 

“A work of patient and scholarly research ... Some of 
the selections, particularly those from writings on pop- 
ulation policy, economic policy, and ‘space strategy,’ 
reveal more of what is valid and what is bumptious non- 
sense in Geopolitik than could be brought to light 
by another ream of books about Haushofer’s strange 

world.” — Sat. Review of Literature. 337 pages, $3.50 


THE NAZI STATE 
By WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 


‘“— iL and sober survey of the institutional as- 
pects of Nazi Germany: its governmental structure, 
its party rule, its legal system, and the various aspects of 
what passes for its cultural life... may be read with 
profit along with the Whittlesey and Dorpalen volumes 
by anyone who cares to think of the monumental task 
Germany after this war.” 

355 pages, $2.75 
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— Chicago Sun. 
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thing lost, their waving says, gree of civilization, it follows that... the future of ¢; 
ething stolen, roars the steam. zation in the United States has at least this much as 


these are wrong. I do deprive The Nevins-Commager account is an admirably c conc 


elf of more than they shall dream one-volume history of the United States, calculated 
Say, to a Briton ignorant of our history or to an A; 


» bic ol :, : ' 
are big enough to count, who has forgotten it, not only the facts but the grea 
they distinguish proper gold and the characteristic episodes, the climaxes and 


| go this day to bring; quences, of major movements in United States histor 


home with as simple as a school textbook, but has none of t! 


MARK VAN DOREN banality and dulness. There could — be a more 
moment that story in its worl 1 perspectivi 


show “how upon our developm 


America: Theme or Saga layed # 7 2 Madiiod dates ted See 


eo =e - — ik Pep the modern world: imperialis 1ational! 
THE STORY OF A FREE PEOPLE. By Allan ee ” I Naciol 


gration, industrialism, science, religion, yen ocracy 
Brown and ‘ ae ee vie: 


erty.’ It is the story of the imp act of an old cuit 
i wilderness environment. 

4N SPIRIT. By lar A. and Mary R. Sse ; 

All this is in part an old tale, but 


Macmillan Company = , , - : , 
and one ld go far to find a more luc 


marking er10d If picture of the familiar episodes, here revealed 


aceliberate estimate our history as well as merely chapters in a book. T] 


e h nt } - 
fe has consisted of. succeed, too, in documenting the conviction s 


books under review, in very different fashion, ex- their preface that there has been a “tenacious exh 


pt Messrs. Nevins and Com- liberty and a steady growt th of democracy in the 
admirable succinctness and pi ee America.” One of the intellectual graces of the b 


America. Their very title defines their moral grace as well, is that it does not for a mor 


Our history is to them the that there have not been recessions from the id 
the story of a people which, gives frank consideration to those forces of ind 
rations from the ideal, has been merce, and politics which have impeded the tr 
aia go 
committed to the ideal of freedom democracy into complete realization in all avenu 
" , TT} } P c wv } | } 
realization. The Beards, writing can life. Yet I do not see how anyone could read 


erican Civilization” under the here unfolded, from the ‘‘planting of the colo: 
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efine the idea of civi New Deal, without feeling a constant residua! sen 
dom as a. central motive and democracy as a constant 


in a European past, y in our national life. 
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American civilization is a distin 1C- The Beards intery pret our histc ory in terms of a « 


tice, and that it has a distinctive “idea of civilization.” Charles and Mary Be ard 
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distinctiveness of the future, indeed which known so long for their probing and enlis a 
ilong with a fear that the involve- with the origins and character of American institut 


worlds during the war -" their attempt to define tl 


1e American spirit in 

peril characteristically directive concept of “civilization” demands resp¢ 

ins and Commager tion. As one who has been long indebted to th 
freedom can only for their insight and scholarship, I confess to a cet 


the war is the quite natural disappointment. I leave the book not quite clear 


of the story of America as “idea of civilization’ in America is. Nor do I feel t 
their work: idea is illuminated by the catalogue of quotation 


and sundry who have hazarded definitions of it, oft 
wrote Amer- ; 
itt ete dentally in the course of other concerns. I am, furt 


hrase, “the though the word and the idea appear often enoug! 


1¢ was vouch- ican or in other writers—somewhat diffident of 2 a 
hat her children proposition that the course of American history ha 
trolled or directed or given momentum by such 

The Beards do, after 670 pages of an extr: 


: various and not always 5 exitleati selective list of 
from both ' ; 

ttempt finally to reiterate the notion: 

the word “civili- 

$8 inspiring conc lu- The idea of civilization embraces the conception of 

} tory as a struggle of human beings in the world for | 


story of men and 

dividual and social perfection, for the good, the true, 
eficiency Of war beautiful, against ignorance, disease, the harshness 0! 
upon some de- physical nature, the forces of barbarism in individuals and 





ry in the United States so con- 


rin, substance, and develop- 


sueness of the idea of civilization in the United 
fined in terms of “the social principle,” “respect 
optimism” (versus pessimism). It includes ‘“‘total 
m and predicates an open and dynamic world in 
itive intelligence can and does work.”” Many of 
et 1e American idea of civilization can 
is the Beards of course know, in thinkers of the 

lish revolutions. Nor at the present time 1s 
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n open universe, in the dignity of man, in the 
principle” confined within our borders. Some of 
cteristics have had, in special ways, a chance to 
partly because it was once a new and pioneer 

it it begins to look as if they could not flourish 
The “American spirit” does not hover here only, 

he “idea of civilization’’ survive here if it perished 
re else. Quite apart from drawing different morals 
Beards seem to draw, however, it seems to me that 
American civilization would be more fruitful if it 
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| more adequately the arts and ideas and institutions 


" 
ny 

; ge . 
word has operated in the differing vocabularies of 


lify civilization rather than traced the way in 


vriters from politicians to philosophers. Civilization 


flowering, not an idea beckoning in the local 
ve each separate country. I regret to have to say 
American spirit is better defined by other methods 
record of the verbal attempts to define it. 
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The Dyer’s Hand 
HAKSPERE AND THE DYER’'S HAND. By 
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‘n Brooks. Charles Scribner's Sons. $5. 


YJ] HAT Mr. Brooks sets out to prove in this book is 
that Will Shakspere was a boorish if witty butcher's 


made a name for himself as a coarse jester, became 


per, and acted as the agent for 


‘ker and brothel kee 
courtier named Sir Edward Dyer who wrote great 
nd drama but always produced it under Shakespeare's 
According to Mr. Brooks, Shakespeare was merely the 
the sottish and disreputable agent who took 

the genius of somebody else. 
surface Mr. Brooks seems to be the usual kind of 
hom students of Shakespeare have for many years 
tedly done their best to ignore. But as we think farther 
volume, this explanation does not quite cover the 
*xamine the work of Mr. Brooks in the 
ich he has examined the work of Shake- 
we may arrive at a different and more significant 

fn. 

- confronted by an anomaly at the outset. Why, in 
war, when publishers are faced by a paper shortage, 
> of our most prominent publishing firms issue a 
of 704 pages which is patent nonsense? Surely only 
< of a distinguished writer could justify the proced- 
\t once we are tempted to look farther. What, we ask, 
sgested by this name “Brooks’’? It suggests water, 
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ving. United with “Alden” it reminds us still 
more strongly of water, for the alder bush always grows near 
lakes and streams. Put the two names together, and you have 


a double image, a tree and a stream. Unquestionably there is 


something revealing here 

But at first sight neither of these facts seems to lead us to 
a satisia tory resuit It is not until we turn to page 262 of 
volume that we find a clue. On this page occurs 


the following highly significant phrase: “Jonson was cer- 


tainly the player in question ; for, as Ohambers shows,” etc. 
in this passage 1s the mysterious 


“Brooks's” 


The important word 
*“Ohamber To a casual reader it would seem to be merely 


a misprint for “Chambers,” the name of the leading author- 


} ° 
ity on Elizabethan stage history. But this 1s inconceivable: 
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no publisher who considered it important in wa 
produce a work like that of “Brooks's” would 
errors in proofreading. We must find another 
Only one is possible. In spite of the omission of 
trophe, ‘““Ohambers’’ must be the name of an Irish 

Who, then, is this "O’Hambers,”’ and what is he 
In Old Icelandic the word “‘hamalt,” of which “hay 
an obvious corruption, means “to draw up in a wed 
column.” It is used in no other sense. A column 
of tree. But the name “Alden,” as we know, is als 
from the name of a tree. 

We have, therefore, the following facts: (1) tl 
written by an Irishman; (2) the author's name is | 
with trees and flowing water; (3) any argument ; 
book, as the previous discussion has shown, is 
circular. The final question remains: Who is the 
of this volume? Who is the retiring writer wh 
himself under the name of “Brooks” but who gives | 
away under the name of ‘‘O’Hambers?’’ What modern 
author has written in terms of recurrent cycles, and h 
trees and streams as symbols? Why does the fourth | 
page 688 of this volume begin with the letter ‘J’? 

The answer is under the skin of your teeth 
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The Wicked Wits of Hartford 


THE CONNECTICUT WITS. By Leon Howard. T! 


versity of Chic ago Press. $4.50. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Atlantic Month!) 
A ruary, 1865, admits that ‘Connecticut is p! 
wooded hills and a beautiful river; plenteous with t 
and cheese; fruitful of merchants, missionaries, 
and single women—but there are no poets kno 
there. ... The enterprising natives can turn out any 
on which a profit can be made, except poetry.” 

Eighty years before this Massachusetts opinion w 
down it would have been thought as absurd as it mar 
is today. Any bright Connecticut schoolboy would ha 
able to refute it by the mere mention of John 71 
"M’Fingal, a Modern Epic Poem,’’ Timothy Dwight's °< 
quest of Canaan, in Eleven Books,” David Hum 
“Poem on the Happiness of America,” and Joel Ba 
“The Vision of Columbus, a Poem in Nine Books.’ 
not some of these lucubrations almost as long as ‘Par 
Lost’? Were they not all composed in close imitation « 
best eightcenth-century English models and according to t 
specifications of the standard textbooks on the art of rhetot 
The fact was that long before Massachusetts or Harvar 
College had even scraped acquaintance with the Muses, Con- 
necticut had a whole school of native poets, and Yale m: 
have called herself a nest of singing birds. Sometimes cal: 
“the Connecticut Wits” and sometimes “the wicked wits « 


Hartford,” these poets had been much admired—at any rat 
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by one another. 

Of course it has long been clear that these ‘‘wits 
not very witty, that they were not really “wicked” at all, an 
that the grandiose and pretentious ‘poems’ with which 
burdened the press of their day were almost devoid of poetry. 
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part their verse 1s incorrigidiy sopnom 


industry, servile imitation, and a misguided patri- 





rmined to show in spite of Minerva that America 





luce a poetical literature commensurate with the 





Niagara Falls. It is a manufactured article, put forth 





proved Connecticut methods of quantity production. 





t this tedious body of writing, very little of which 





w let itself be read in any other than the antiquarian 





; the work of able and highly intelligent men who 





minence in the law, in medicine, in diplomacy, in 





‘heir non-oratorical prose 
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ind in military affairs. T 
thy of respect. Only in their verse did they fait 
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i a i 10 really critical audience 
lition behind them and no really critical audience 








+ Howard devotes his book mainly to the literary 
rf Owarfd devotes nis DOOK Mainiy to the ilterary 
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Trumbull, Dwight, Humphreys, and Barlow, the 
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members of the group, not because he has any 






ut the intrinsic worth of their writing as a whole 





> he believes that the ideas and attitudes expressed 


in this writing may help us to a better under- 





the Republic’s early years. He is particularly 





racing intellectual indebtedness, and one of the 





ible contributions he makes in this book will be 







is minute study of the educational influence ex- 
the Yale College of a century and a half ago. He 
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pped and inadequately manned. Yet he also proves 
llege of pre-Revolutionary days put a stamp upon 


ir Of her sons from which, both for good and ill, 









of them ever quite recovered. 





yur, Joel Barlow is today by far the most interest- 
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is mock-heroic poem ‘The Hasty Pudding” and 
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bitter “Advice to a Raven” are still readable. His 







justification of the French Revolution entitled 





» to the Privileged Orders’ shows him to have been 





should today call a li 


eral of the extreme left. He 
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hat revolution—preferably bloodless—is always war- 


vhen it can be shown to be “for the benefit of the 







when it “originates in the people,’ and when it is 





| ‘by the people.” He held also that society is re- 





p le for the well-being of its individual members and 





state’s main concern is not with the protection of 





property but with the securing of evenhanded justice 





f He saw the foundation of social justice in equal 
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ed onal opportunity. He it was, moreover, who first pro- 


itional university to be established at Washington 
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ined to “the land of steady habits’ in which 
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The NATION 
The reason, it is becoming evident, is that his sec 


and one-sided personality is just a mask for a sta 


ully average fellow, amiable, sentimental, pious, 
rustrated, whose articulateness and posturing 
exaggerate each one of these qualities. He has a to 


the doctors used to say—of everything, a little of 


Xs 


Guest, Billy Sunday, Ring Lardner, Henry Miller 
Hemingway. Hence he has been able to appeal to so : 
different kinds of readers and keep alive a sense of 
tainty as to whether he is a genuine enfant terrible or 1 
an engaging raconteur. 

One cannot deny a good deal of talent in Saroyan 
and his running theme of loneliness obviously repr 
some compelling feeling. But, unfortunately, it is the 1 
of the perennial young writer, painfully autobios 
all his 
tate of the little man, stripped of its rhetorical 
comes down to scarcely more than the cry of a 


The Human Comedy,” 


and plaintive; while philosophical sighing 


lost in a big crowd. for exar 
which, incidentally, is Saroyan’s first novel—is ren 
free of the literary grimaces of his earlier writing 
strikes one as a direct expression of Saroyan’s state 

it carries on the typical Saroyan pathos of the smal! 

this time the subject 
within the small orbit of his life all the longings 


is the unequivocal boy, w! 
that Sarcyan had formerly assigned to childlike 
The narrative, ever verging on the monos, 

of the picaresque iat s lif 
vigor of Huck Finn or Tom ‘ 


ommonp!l ace 
1 } 1 1 
lacking the sheer animal 


Peck's Bad Boy 


or even , tt attempts to compensate f 
a great show of n oodiness. Hence the novel has the « 
a pantomime of adolescent feelings, constantly breathle 


uneventful. The chief protagonist, Homer Macau! 


fourteen, is practically by definition the heir to al 
restlessness, and he rushes through the routines of 
family, athletics, job, with their quota of shocks 
ments, and half-understood gratifications. Through 
however, Homer remains a regular guy, getting into 
scrapes now and then, but all the time preparing for 
responsibilities of manhood. By some paradox of identifica- 
tion between the world of the child and that of the adul 
Saroyon has managed to break down all distinctions betwee 
the two, so that Homer is invested with all the brooding of 
the displaced adult, while the bona fide adults in the novel 
are conceived of simply as overgrown adolescents, bogged 


bh 


down by a more complicated and rigid schedule 
The result is a rather puerile performance, comp 

of infantile day-dreams and adult homilies. The importance 
of the novel, it seems to me, is chiefly as a symptom of the 
cult of innocence—the roots of which, to be sure, reach far 
back into American writing—that has lately absorbed so 
many of our competent, second-rate practitioners of fictior 
As Lionel Trilling has recently observed in a review of! 
rent short stories, there appears to be some special need a 

moment to “think of humanity as charming, vit 
which has 


Ipless, but strong in its helplessness,’ 


ry 


reflected in an entire genre of facile atmospheric sxc! 


thot . 
LitliLsA 


about innocent people going through the motions 01 
ing and acting. And Saroyan, who always inclines 
the extreme, has carried this tendency to the point of cuttit 
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TN “The Road We Are Traveling,” the first of a series of we have to pass through first. Planning under the stress of 

| reports on post-war problems written for the Twen- war does, indeed, lend strong support to his arguments, but 

» iry Fund, Stuart Chase gave “a fast movie of a we have to remember that many ordinary citizens find their 

*r of a century of economic history.” In swift sequence experience of war-time planning not altogether pleasant. 

| his camera on some of the basic trends which de- They tend to see it less as a guaranty of future plenty than 

{ in that period, such as the acceleration of techno- as a concomitant of present s arcity, as a kind of economy 

ance and the decline of the birth rate, and went that impli *s rations and restrictions, cold houses and empty 

: how these trends had influenced the growth of shelves. Thus a psychological resistance to planning is being 

mployment, the expansion of monopoly, and the built up and preparing the way for another political fling 

participation of government in business. He con- by those whose post-war program adds up to a revival of 
planned economy was here to stay and that the the slogan “back to normalc 

of the planners was to satisfy the tidal demand Although Mr. Chase has not taken this situation fully into 

y while holding fast to democracy. account, he has provided the best possible antidote to the 

econd report Mr. Chase sets up the mark at which kind of regressive escapism on which political reaction 

ned economy should shoot—a budget for the ‘‘national thrives. If his book circulates as widely as it deserves, it will 





drawn up not in financial terms but on the basis of 
needs and resources. We now have in effect such a 


rating for the purposes of the war. On the income FO R NOTICE OF 


















ve the utmost production that our plant and man- CHANGE 
in make available; on the expenditure side we allot YoU Ea OF ADDRESS 
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weeks’ notice of 


THE NATION a change of ad- 


ir dress, indicating 
o 2 7 , the old as well 
n peace returns, we should, Mr. Chase thinks, adapt 55 Fifth Avenue 


as the new 
ues of war-time planning to insure that certain New York, N. Y. 


lian consumption the minimum amount of goods and CONVEN j ENCE Nation subserib- 
necessary n liciency, leaving Sa se 





rer balance to satisfy the multitudinous demands 
















uldress, 
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>ds of every member of the national family are sat- 


‘ey . se rc > rouec Wh fee , i { i . . ‘ 
r vast resources, he argues, can Su} p'y a nutrition lease enter my subscription to your magazine 






ent diet, adequate shelter (“where children can be 
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! in health and well-being’), and necessary clothing 
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In addition, education through high school or its 









ilent and basic medical care should be the birthright 
citizen, Introductory Offer 


{r. Chase has little difficulty in showing that we could to New Subscribers ONLY: 


» these goals without straining our capacity to produce. [13 Weeks $1 


r os we he « hctacle hanoh the healt 
an-power be an obstacle, although the healt! , : 
1 man-power be an ¢ le, gh t ealth Cocks oft tobe 



















ition programs would lag until more trained man- 








‘rin certain categories became available. On the other 





we might reach these goals and still suffer from mass Canada $1 a year extra 


ployment. Mr. Chase looks hopefully toward a revival Foreign $1 a year extra 
Pan American Union re- 






private investment after the war, but in view of the 
ney of savings to outrun “profitable” opportunities for quires no extra postage 





nployment, he anticipates the necessity for a long- 
program of government-financed public works. As he NAME 








nizes, there is nothing original in this idea, which is 
indorsed by large numbers of economists, but he does DE, 5.5: ; seaitiangiestaraanbanebeiaite ma eminited: 






to his advocacy of public works a valuable plea for a 
mnception of the meaning of that term. “We can,” 
















tes, “challenge our citizens with the greatest, most 
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t in promoting realistic and recall Raphael but too often he suggests Jules Romai; 
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For Mr. Chase remains the It is the lovely music of the Renaissance which al! 
the subject and the easiest to M. Pruniéres’s best qualities. He writes of it with 


KEITH HUTCHISON understanding and imaginative flair. On later period 
; 


never less than satisfactory, with one sad exce 
, , A history of mus‘c from the Middle Ages to Mozart 
society fails with Mozart is rather like the Giralda without the 
rh ces : topmost tower which makes of the less than perfect o: 
THE MIDDLE AGES , : 


M e structure a thing of flawless beauty. But M. Pruniére 
Fhe Macmillan 


fail. Mr. Haggin has often remarked that French n 
commonly misrepresent the music of Mozart, making ot 
or “Atys” it cold and classical bric-a-brac of porcelain and silve 
recitation to know M. Pruniéres occupies himself far too much with biogr 
ck his foot cal matter. He does not fulfil the intention expres 
chapter headed The Formation of the Classical Style, a 
he had done so it would not have been to the poir 
case of Mozart. True, Mozart’s idiom is principal! 
should called classical tdiom, though listening to the mu: 
es or take no interest in is tempted to reject even this never-disputed thi 
n, Dr. Tovey once said examine that incredible andante of the pianofort 
prefer to talk in C Major, K467. Play over the heart-quelling phra 
revolutionary begins in bar 37. Every single motif of it is a sto 
> contemporary idiom and can be found again and 
and in his forgotten contemporaries to 
le sentence is of almost unbearable beauty, a 
gests no period of time at all, that has nothi: 
with idiom or style. Mozart, in a sense, bar 


lization of that truth m 


it in dealing with him. 
know, and having said it I 
"A New History of Music” 


y fine taste 


Fiction in Review 


NFORTUNATELY most of the fiction of t! 
weeks Can pass in review only too quickly. Ts 
published novels which, by staying closely witl 
of their authors’ talents, win at least minor laurel 
ense and taste: Janet Lewis's ‘Against a Darker 


(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) is the nicely felt biogr 


middle-aged woman devoted to her home and f 


Grace Campbell's “‘Thorn-Apple Tree’ (Duell, Sloan, 


PP! 
Pearce, $2.50) is a small but very gracious restor 
Scottish-Canadian life a century ago. “Beneath Another 
y Ernst Lothar (Doubleday, Doran, $2.75) 1s t 
ount of what happened to a South Tyrolean family 
Nazism; by no means a book of first rank, Mr. Lothar 
is conscientious and moving and has the distinction 
anti-Nazi novels, of avoiding the exploitation of h 


horror's sake. More pedagogy tl 


Smith's “Turn of the Dial’’ (Scribner's, $2), in whi 


an fiction ts Chard | 


history of a small-city radio station provides the opp 

to repeat excerpts from several of Roosevelt's most 

tant speeches as well as for the author to argue his own 
personal and international morality. Twenty-five 0! 


Perelman’s funny pieces—why do they always start so 0 
1 1 | ; 
better than they end ?—are collected in a volume called 
Dream Department’’ (Random House, $2), but like o 

















four thrillers to be reported on. Although none 





muarantced to set your hair on end, only one of the 





1 t ; 1 . ] ‘ ‘ aue 
ngiy enougn in these times—rides its StOry 






' 1 2. 2 ei 1 te; ic 
yolitical hobby-horse. The political equestrian ts 





ay a | 





yn. whose “The Year of August’ (Farrar and 





$2.50), a rather tedious story of intrigue among 





ible anti-Admuinistration forces in this country, 





» been improved by more action and less ideology. 





however, because their stories deal with spies and 
with international affairs, the three other authors 






clear their political temperaments, if only in- 





“Tunnel from Calais” 


Macmillan, $2.50), looks very much like an orthodox old- 


David Rame, author of 







| Englishman whose characters go through their fairly 


Ooi I i 
idventures with more energy than thought, and 
nt manners. David Keith, author of ‘‘A Matter 


(Dodd, Mead, $2), is an orthodox American, or 







to think is an orthodox American; his paralyzed 





id his first appearance in Mr. Keith's prize-win- 


> “A Matter of Iodine’’"—loves Free France and under- 


adventures in order to preserve for 








omforting 





short waves to that stricken country. J. B. 
(Harper, $2.50), 





hor of ‘““Black-Out in Gretley’’ 





| very much hope is a type of new-school English- 






‘nt of the British Intelligence has the mind to 
“ry ting adventures to speak forcefully 
{ 1ot very exciting adventures to speak forcefully 


i 





yf the social changes that this war must bring. 
+1 ‘ 4 ‘ 3 ! 
ere is a novel by Stephen Longstreet. Last fall, 


ume of David Ormsbee, Mr. Longstreet pub- 








el called “The Sound of an American’; now, 
7 ° ° : | 1 . 
: I take to be his right name, he has published a 





illed “The Land I Live” (Random House, 


in which David Ormsbee’s brother, Driscoll Orms- 





inated for President of the United States. If I 





ynd properly to the element of fancy in these 





Mr. Longstreet's personality—and, oh yes, I forgot 
maternal grandparent to the four 





yn that Gramp 


? 





brothers, in another phase of Ais life concocts 
for the readers of Gourmet magazine—it is probably 
| thought ‘‘The Sound of an American’”’ one of the 
unpleasant books of recent memory, so vulgar, lush, 







idulgent that in comparison ‘The Land I Live” is 
work of maturity and restraint. By any name, 
1 Longstreet is scarcely my favorite literary figure: to 






w the manner of his own irritating title, the man I read 





kind of man I like to think wandering with a type- 





t through the land I live. 

and pretentious, “The Land I Live’’ is difficult to 
get the point of. It is dedicated to “‘all the little people’; 
tedly it is a patriotic effort. Although the narrator 







urtist, the hero has no such weakness: Driscoll Ormsbee 





who comes to power with the aid of a corrupt 





machine but in maturity breaks with the political 
ion in favor of support from the masses and a life 
n. And he, too, has his touch of schizophrenia; 
2 common form of political split personality, he is 


ttle person himself and half savior of the little 


Still, he is neither entirely distasteful nor entirely 









Amer po 
I 
Te nw — 1 a] } 
I'¢ 1S exam wie Drisce styl idolescet 
| ' 
bo ~ 1Or | aS } I faik tO Nils k { 2 th i yUL t] 
‘ : , 
a Od I il if d tl 7 f irasc i if scott 
of o s—wWwould be eno l ) i { su mat no 
1 1 ! 1 
member of the Ormsbee family could ever rrow ip to be my 
} + ¢ ¢ ] . 
hero. Or when David is inspired with a vision of Driscoll’s 


A star fell and hit me. This was the time for Dris! I had 
figured it all out suddenly. Logic—schoolroom logic. What 
was lacking in the world was faith. A faith like old-time 
n. A faith honest, earnest, and true to all these things 


handed down from a mountain in Sinai 





. a return to a 
faith of the little people, a love of mankind, an under- 
standing, a tolerance of the rights of people. Of the rights 
of lovers and children and fields and Perhaps my head 
was a little hollow, my stomach empty of everything but 


iad 
whiskey and schoolroom logic. 


Faith, stars, mankind, lovers, children, fields, and little 
people! I have the impression that to run this particular 
combination of words together into so few lines is to be 
drunk with platitudes, and that the alcoholic excuse is the 
final platitude of all. We have all the proof we need these 
days that to be soft with words and sentiments is to be 


irresponsible with ideas and eventually dangerous; so her 
reviewer who gives notice that should David 
Ormsbee’s brother be acclaimed for nomination to the White 
House, she will not vote for him because she doesn’t like 


DIANA TRILLING 


Drama Note 
HE MOON VINE” (Morosco Theater) is a comedy 


about a small-town Southern beauty (period 1905) 
who jilts a missionary to run away with a barn-storming 
trouper. When I saw it, the piece had already been playing 
several nights, and the not too sophisticated audience seemed 
to be finding the whole thing amusing enough. Yet it had 
got a pretty bad press for the obvious reason that it is both 
rather old-fashioned and rather amateurish in exactly the 
way that critics and sophisticated playgoers alike find espe- 
cially hard to forgive. Of the author, Patricia Coleman, I 
know nothing at all, but somehow her play kept suggesting 
to me that it had probably been prepared by a promising 
pupil in somebody's course in practical playwriting. At any 
rate it presents just that combination of elementary com- 
petence so far as the simple tricks of the trade are concerned 
with an equally obvious unsureness of touch which the eager 
amateur is likely to produce. Probably such plays have no 
place on Broadway, but it does seem a pity that there are so 
few ways in which they can be tried out with profit to the 


author and satisfaction to the right audience. Haila Stoddard 


asi 


is very lovely indeed as the belle, and Arthur Franz is 
attractive as the young trouper. Philip Bourneuf and Will 


Geer, two fine actors, aj parently found it impossible to make 


anything out of relatively minor parts 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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jewelers and beauticians his is the ‘‘decree’’ Mr. Stone had in ical attention, or entertainment. I con 
— will have to be trans- ming when he inadvertently wrote tribute toward the support of an aged 
— ; “Grennieux decree.” father, for which I am entitled to no 
' eaeee have asked for = BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN exemption. And I no longer pay the 
account of their occupation, = preg York February 10 whole upkeep on my car. Where can I 
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ns ¢ — and muit- ment. Anyway, after this ver destruc. alternative. But as someone before me 
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ornamental horti-  yoars rehabilitating itself and repairit y turnip. Another tax increase and I must 
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as well as for them. My salary, for ex- and this pamphlet will be sent free upon 
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like to urge readers of The 










that I should here like to double last year’s. If a 17 per cent pay- quotes far more from the “Survey 
He writes: ‘The Grennieux de- as-you-go tax should be enacted, my in- History” than I had space for, and its 





I 
higher exposition of theory will be interesting 
i 4 > 





1870's ... gave the Jews of come tax would be still 


right to be naturalized.” My claim is that the war worker who to anyone concerned with literature or 





French Jews were permitted was earning $25 a week a year and a__ literary education. The address is Barnes 
t the oath of citizenship in accord- half ago and is now earning $75 isn’t and Noble, Fifth Avenue at Eighteenth 






ance with a law passed September 28, hit so hard if he pays a $600 yearly tax. Street, New York. 
His increments take care of that and LIONEL TRILLIN 
; of Algeria were given _ still leave him in better financial condi- New York, February 18 
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‘rteekektkeekeaekere 


OUR 
MEN 
WANT = 


BOOKS 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 





That book you’ve enjoyed—pass it 
along to a man in uniform. Leave 
center 
for 1943 


CAMPAIGN. 


it at the nearest collection 


library the 


BOOK 


public 


or 


VICTORY 


wea KKK KK KKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKK KKK KEES 


Le ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 


area aa aaa aK eae aX 





THAT EXPLAIN: 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
WHAT IS HAPPENING 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN 


| ookse at f 


who knows eve ry book 


on the subject 


help 


you 


published 


and can you sclect 


the 


‘ 


ones Wan 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSN. 


Members Everywhere 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 2 


By JACK BARRETT 
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10 





























i3 No w 


12 Chair 


formerly carried by Danes 
onder progress looks alarming 


A belated recovery comes from t 
side 


A 

ACROSS 4 Eve is followed by the rest up a 

. : , ‘ mountain 
| Seeing me in my little bed is a ‘ 
| 4 “ores spectacle lle be 5 An outcast makes his meal 
a PP dernier . P 6 > j S 
4 Itstates the newspaper's own opinion = a | apc thi Us ‘ 
| % Anxiety about a bin produces a 7 Think of a number! this may 
_ celiate Gumemn _ ; 8 “And where care-----5 , Sleep 

( ‘ Wea na 
i never lie” (Romeo and Jul t) 
| 10 Aunt is in this sort yuse and she ‘ 
| he . sort of house a 14 Maud’s all over the place v with a 

( eave . 

—" : French novelist 

; 4 What ha actless re { . i . -. 7 tad 
; il What the — re steward offered 15 Fashion that sounds as if it wanted 

h ‘asick passenger? 
ee 6 some getting over 


uw 


rF- 


1 this at 


heart of it! 
a donkey 


tarte d by 


Word for word 
| 19 Horseshoe rivet 
| 22 Is beer intended for this complaint? 
| 24 Girls thus named would form an 
| army 
Palindromic feminine title 
“One hug” from him would be 
“enough” 
) Are men al id when their shirts are 
this by the laundry? 
) A daily journal 
1 Cat a Ma ran (put it together and 
what you get) 
2 t a minute, I’m covered with tar! 
DOWN 
1 Bird and fish produce an insec 
2 The Elgin ones are in the rritish 
Museum 
| 31 will give you a hint, though 
} slender 


One bart (anagram) 

Hero worshipper 

A good cigar should not be smoked 
with this 


23 Her husband made her cross all ov 
the kingdom 

24 Ape 

27 The best part of all 

28 Work of art that isn’t reall) 

SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. | 

ACROSS :—1 SHADE; 4 LAP; 6 TITAN 

9 TORNADO; 10 LATTICE; 11 RECITE; 4 

GLOSSY; 15 ERASURE; 16 RITE; 17 ASIA 

19 ANCHOVY ; 20 EXIT; 22 NOAH; 24 STAT 

EST: 26 SPECIE; 27 THWART; 3) OM 

TED: 32 LOUNGER; 33 TENOR; 34 TELA, 

35 HOSTS 

nOWN:—18 Tres RICOT ; 3 ECARTE 

4 TroOoT: 5 PILE 7 ATTLE: 7 THIRSTS; 

& NEEDY; 12 E dINITE: 18 ASPHALT; 14 


16 ROK; 18 ASH; 21 IB! RIAN; 
24 SITTER; 25 THRUSH, # 
; 29 EDIT; 30 FLBA. 


GRAVEST ; 
23 ORANGES ; 
STOUT ; 28 TIRES 


ED 


re tee oo? 2? 2 WS a ok oe 


M 
LET 
CRO. 


Mana, 
ROBER 





